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found a freedom and simplicity quite without
restraint.

After dining and taking a walk the king used
to converse with his ministers or hold a council;
at nine o'clock he went to his games in the big
drawing-room, astonishing onlookers with his
quickness, his accurate eye and his luck; at ten
o'clock there would be a magnificent supper; at
two everyone retired to his own apartments. The
same practices prevailed when he went to the
other resorts, above all in the delightful Bellevue
Castle where Mme de Pompadour received him on
zjth November 1750.

The marquise encouraged these excursions, in
her anxiety to keep her royal lover from intrigues
at Versailles, and to distract him and stifle the
remorse which was always coming upon him; and
also to guard against her rivals. "I found the
marquise more despotic than ever;" wrote de Croy
on 5th January 1752, "nothing was done without
her having a hand in it. There was no sign that
Mme de Choiseul, young, lively and rather pretty,
caused her any ill-will/'

And yet for a year Mme de Pompadour had not
been fulfilling her part as the king's mistress
because of ill-health; the malady was beginning
its work of destruction and slowly undermining
her exquisite body; already the first symptoms of
tuberculosis were apparent; and soon she began
to cough blood and was unable to climb stairs
without her heart beating violently; she was soon
to pay the price of her faults with terrible fears.